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A  SEMI-MONTHIY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS 
TRENDS  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  Issues 


Drag  addicts  number  between  50,000  and 
60,000  in  the  Nation  today,  and  the  vast  majority  of 
these  who  have  become  aadicts  in  the  last  three  years 
are  youngsters  in  or  under  the  military  age  group, 
reveals  Mrs.  Lois  Higgins,  director  of  the  Crime 
Prevention  Bureau  of  Illinois.  The  reason  for  this  ad¬ 
dition  is  chiefly  wrong  companionship.  Her  solution: 
“Know  your  children.  Know  where  they  are  and 
what  they  are  doing.  Know  their  companions.” 

Legislation  to  establish  a  nationwide  system  of 
forestry  camps  for  the  rehabilitation  of  juvenile  de¬ 
linquents  is  being  prepared  by  a  Senate  committee 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Sen.  Estes  Kefauver  (D- 
Tenn.).  The  camps.  Sen.  Kefauver  states,  would  pro¬ 
vide  a  means  by  which  “many  youths  could  be  sal¬ 
vaged  for  a  useful  life  in  society.” 

President  Eisenhower  has  again  called 

on  high-school  and  college  students  to  stay  in  school 
until  graduation.  Current  estimates  are  that  about 
40%  of  high-school  students  drop  out  before  gradua¬ 
tion.  The  President  said:  “I  urge  every  girl  and  boy 
in  the  U.  S.  to  continue  as  students  in  school  until 
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they  have  developed  their  God-given  capacities  to  the 
full  .  .  .  Each  young  American  owes  it  to  himself, 
and  to  his  country,  to  prepare  to  meet  the  demands 
and  opportunities  of  the  future.  Toward  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  this  goal,  education  and  training  are  essential 
— oiir  schools  provide  the  powers  of  tomorrow.” 

Salary  offers  for  college  gradnates  this 
spring  are  up  $20  to  $40  a  month  over  last  year’s 
record  figures— and  are  still  going  up,  the  North¬ 
western  National  Life  Insurance  Co.  reports.  Engi¬ 
neers  can  expect  to  start  at  $400  to  $4^  a  month, 
while  liberal  arts  and  business  grads  will  average 
substantially  less,  preliminary  figures  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  annual  survey  of  college  placements  show. 
Demands  for  accountants  are  almost  as  heavy  as 
those  for  engineers.  So  hectic  is  the  scramble  for  new 
graduates,  that  some  corporations  are  attempting  to 
set  up  interviewing  schedules  for  the  next  five  years. 
The  number  of  firms  represented  is  greater  than  the 
number  of  seniors  available  for  employment. 

Federal  allocations  totaling  $19,701,760 

to  help  build  classroom  facilities  in  Federally  affected 
areas,  have  been  announced  by  U.  S.  Commissioner 
of  Education  Lawrence  G.  Derthick.  79  school  dis¬ 
tricts  in  31  states  will  receive  the  aid  for  construction 
of  new  or  additional  facilities  to  relieve  school  over¬ 
crowding.  The  increased  enrollments  have  resulted 
mainly  from  the  influx  of  families  connected  with 
Federal  projects,  mostly  military  installations.  A  total 
of  $56,362,713  in  Federal  funds,  including  the  alloca¬ 
tions  above,  has  been  earmarked  thus  far. 

This  year’s  crowded  classrooms  are  just  a 
taste  of  what  is  to  come,  the  Population  Reference 
Bureau  reports.  By  1960,  elementary  schools  will  have 
to  take  in  about  110  students  for  every  100  attending 
today.  These  will  be  youngsters  bom  in  1954— the 
first  time  that  American  births  numbered  over  four 
million  in  a  year.  Since  1954,  the  Bureau  states,  births 
have  exceeded  four  million  each  year.  By  the  time 
this  group  reaches  high-school  age  in  1968,  the  high 
schools  will  have  to  take  in  about  40%  more  students 
than  they  accommodate  now. 
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•  AdmimistratUm 


The  principal  who  contrihntos^  most  to 

building  a  state  of  high  morale  in  his  school  must 
recognize  three  basic  needs  of  all  individuals,  writes 
Harley  Lautenschlager,  Principal  of  the  Indiana  State 
Teachers  College  Laboratory  School,  in  the  March 
Peabody  Journal  of  Education.  These  three  basic  needs 
are:  (1)  the  need  to  be  accepted  and  recognized;  (2) 
the  need  to  feel  successful;  and  (3)  the  ne^  to  under¬ 
stand  the  immediate  world  about  one. 

The  principal  s  feelings,  attitudes  and  actions  should 
at  all  times  reflect  his  understanding  of  and  belief 
in  the  importance  of  meeting  these  basic  needs. 

The  personality  of  the  principal  should  reflect 
friendliness,  warmth,  calmness,  poise  and  a  sincere 
interest  in  other  people.  The  teachers  expect  him  to 
know  the  significant  phases  of  their  work,  their  prob¬ 
lems  and  their  goals.  He  can  be  approached  easily, 
and  no  problem  a  teacher  presents  is  made  to  seem 
insignificant  or  unimportant. 

Mr.  Lautenschlager  offers  one  word  of  warning: 
While  it  is  true  that  morale  is  heightened  if  staff 
members  sense  they  are  members  of  a  team  with 
common  goals,  and  that  their  work  is  worthy  of  emu¬ 
lation  and  recognition,  the  principal  must  understand 
that  people  change  willingly  only  as  they  can  see 
reasons  for  change  and  understand  the  new  approach 
to  solving  old  problems.  Such  growth  takes  time  and 
will  vary  with  individuals. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Human  Relations  in  School  Administration,  by  Daniel  F.  Grif¬ 
fiths.  Appleton-Certiury -Crofts,  Inc.,  35  West  32nd  St.,  N.Y.  1. 
458pp.  $5.50.  (A  text  concerned  with  the  behavior  of  people 
in  the  social  institution  known  as  the  public  school.  Basic  as¬ 
sumption:  Human  behavior  can  be  changed.  Basic  pur¬ 
pose:  to  bring  together  in  one  volume  what  is  known  about 
human  relations  and  relate  it  to  school  administration.) 


•  Schools  and  the  Public 

Distinctions  between  academic  and  vocation¬ 
al  high  schools  would  be  abolished  if  New  York  City 
high-school  principals  have  their  way.  Both  would  be 
converted  into  “comprehensive”  high  schools. 

The  controversy  arose  in  New  York  when  voca¬ 
tional  school  spokesmen  accused  the  academic  high 
schools  of  “dumping”  slow  learners  into  the  trade 
schools  (see  Vocational-Industrial). 

The  recommendation  by  the  High  School  Principals 
Association,  followed  a  denial  that  dumping  of  slow 
learners  took  place.  “The  academic  high  schools  do 
not  have  the  privilege  of  sending  their  students  at  will 
to  vocational  high  schools  .  .  .  Junior  and  elementary 
schools  send  their  graduates  to  schools  selected  by  the 
pupils  and  their  parents  after  a  thorough  and  well- 
conceived  program  of  guidance  offered  by  earnest 
school  workers.” 

Discussing  the  causes  of  falling  enrollments  in  the 
vocational  schools,  the  HSPA  gives  this  diagnosis: 

“The  public  has  developed  an  attitude  toward  vo¬ 
cational  schools  which  had  better  be  considered  be- 


IVEW  BOOKS 

FOR  LEISURE  READING  .  .  . 

The  Men  Who  Made  the  Nation,  by  John  Dos 
Passos,  deals  with  the  architects  of  the  young 
republic,  1782-1802.  This  is  the  ninth  book  in 
the  distinguished  “Mainstream  of  America 
Series.”  In  it,  John  Dos  Passos  integrates  the 
history  of  the  critical  years  between  Yorktown 
and  the  Louisiana  Purchase  with  the  biographies 
of  the  men  who  shaped  that  history.  Included: 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  Franklin, 
Adams,  Madison,  Monroe,  as  well  as  Lafayette, 
Burr,  Jay,  Pickering,  Marshall  and  Morris,  among 
others.  Simple  and  clear  style  suggests  this  not 
only  for  adult  but  adolescent  reading.  Recom¬ 
mended.  From  Doubleday  &  Co.,  575  Madison 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  22.  469pp.  $5.95. 


fore  additional  millions  are  expended.  There  is  a 
general  drive  in  the  U.  S.  toward  middle-class,  white- 
collar  standards  which  shows  itself  in  a  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  many  parents  to  have  their  children  at¬ 
tend  schools  labeled  ‘vocational’.  ” 

One  way  of  giving  the  public  what  it  wants,  and 
still  provide  vocational  courses  for  children  who  could 
profit  by  such  instruction,  suggested  the  HSPA,  is  to 
organize  the  “comprehensive  high  school”  as  the 
pattern  for  New  York  City. 

A  comprehensive  high  school  would  offer  both  aca¬ 
demic  and  vocational  instruction  under  one  manage¬ 
ment  and  would  be  open  to  all  children— bright, 
average  and  slow-leaming. 

“If  both  the  name  and  the  fact  of  exclusive  dedi¬ 
cation  to  trade  training  were  removed  from  a  school, 
the  reluctance  of  a  child  to  register  in  such  a  school 
would  diminish,”  the  principals  felt. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Enrollment,  Teachers  and  Schoolhousing  in  Full-time  Public 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Day  Schools,  Fall,  1956,  by  Samuel 
Schloss  and  Carol  J.  Hobson.  HEW,  Supt.  of  Documents, 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  8pp. 
Paper.  15c.  (Statistics  of  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  Fall,  1956,  in  terms  of  enrollment,  number  of  teachers, 
teachers  not  holding  standard  certification,  overcrowding,  other 
pertinent  facts.) 


•  Curriculum 

Children  must  be  taught  how  to  think 

rather  than  what  to  think,  in  the  schools  of  the  fu¬ 
ture.  This  was  the  consensus  of  the  educators  at  the 
12th  Annual  Conference  of  the  Association  for  Super¬ 
vision  and  Curriculum  Development  in  St.  Louis, 
March  17-21.  For  the  foreseeable  future,  the  central 
aim  of  the  schools  must  be  to  stimulate  and  develop 
the  power  to  think— constructively,  critically  and  crea- 
tivety.  The  reason  for  this  is  the  incredibly  rapid 
rate  of  technological  and  social  change  now  occurring 
in  the  world. 
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Most  of  the  topics  discussed  at  the  ASCD  confer¬ 
ence  stemmed  from  this  central  aim.  The  majority  of 
the  groups  advocated  the  application  of  research  to 
the  solution  of  their  problems.  Findings  of  other 
disciplines  with  implications  for  education  were 
brought  into  consideration.  Some  of  these  areas  were: 
the  impact  of  cultiure  on  personality;  the  psychology 
of  learning;  development  of  personality;  and  the  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  natural  sciences  which  have  a 
bearing  on  the  shaping  of  new  theories  for  curriculum 
building. 

Specific  problems  such  as  overcrowding  in  the 
schools  and  classes  for  the  gifted,  were  related  to  the 
central  problem  of  developing  the  power  to  think. 
Overcrowding,  for  example,  affects  the  teacher-learner 
relationship  which  aflFects  the  heart  of  the  teaching 
process. 

Many  conference  groups  discussed  a  “problem-cen¬ 
tered  curriculum”  as  a  means  of  stimulating  thinking. 
Such  a  curriculum,  it  was  felt,  should  deal  with  prob¬ 
lems  that  have  no  apparent  solution  and  that  are 
real  to  the  student. 

The  constant  problem  of  adjusting  the  curriculum 
to  individual  differences  was  also  discussed.  Tliat 
children  sometimes  develop  functional  disabilities  for 
reading  was  brought  out.  That  knowledge  has  not 
affected  practice  was  illustrated  by  pointing  out  that 
although  we  have  known  for  years  from  Binet  test 
research  that  we  teach  much  too  complicated  arith¬ 
metic  too  soon,  teachers  continue  to  do  so. 

In  every  case,  however,  academic  competence  was 
held  to  be  a  necessary  condition  for  the  development 
of  the  power  to  think.  The  chief  difference  between 
the  participants  of  the  ASCD  conference  and  tradi¬ 
tionalists,  who  are  inclined  to  pooh-pooh  the  point 
of  view  calling  for  an  emotional  atmosphere  in  which 
interest  is  stimulated  and  learning  encouraged,  is  not 
a  disagreement  of  excellence  but  of  emphasis.  The 
members  of  the  ASCD  conference  insisted  on  a  struc¬ 
turing  of  academic  learning  to  serve  as  a  tool  to  stimu¬ 
late  thought. 


•  Teaching  ^Methods 

Let’s  use  paperbacks  ia  high  school,  says 
Sister  M.  Harriet,  O.  S.  F.,  Principal  of  Charlestown 
Catholic  High  School  in  Charlestown,  West  Virginia. 
Teen-agers  feel  that  we  are  giving  them  something  of 
their  own  age,  when  we  give  them  the  color  and 
compactness  of  the  35c  books.  Paper  books  can  serve 
as  the  transition  to  the  classics  that  students  no  longer 
willingly  read. 

Sister  M.  Harriet  has  tried  using  the  excellent  re¬ 
sources  of  the  paper  books  in  classrooms,  and  found 
them  highly  successful.  Here  is  her  system: 

1.  Buy  50  books  that  suit  the  grade  level  and  back¬ 
ground  of  your  class.  If  school  funds  are  not  avail¬ 
able,  each  student  can  contribute  the  price  of  one 
book.  Estimated  cost:  $16.50. 

2.  Make  cards  so  that  a  check  can  be  kept  of  books 
drawn  out. 

3.  Write  on  the  inside  of  the  back  cover  what  you 
want  the  student  to  know  about  that  book  (Jane 


Eyre:  synopsis  of  plot,  characterization  of  Jane,  other 
points).  Advise  students  to  keep  a  notebook,  or  set  of 
index  cards,  on  which  this  information  is  recorded 
after  the  book  has  been  read. 

4.  Select  a  day  of  the  week  for  a  class  silent  reading 
period.  Books  may  be  retmmed  or  drawn  out  during 
this  period. 

5.  Allow  students  to  draw  out  or  return  books  on 
any  day  before  or  after  school.  This  allows  fast  readers 
to  accomplish  more. 

6.  Require  that  about  20  books— any  20— be  read 
during  a  semester.  This  allows  for  some  heavier  read¬ 
ing  plus  lighter  material. 

i.  A  test  may  be  given  at  the  end  of  the  semester. 
One  question  on  each  of  the  50  books  can  be  mimeo¬ 
graphed.  Students  choose  whatever  number  you  want 
them  to  answer. 

Some  of  the  most  significant  results  of  the  use  of 
this  system.  Sister  M.  Harriet  reports,  are:  It  en¬ 
courages  students  to  read;  it  offers  an  excellent  read¬ 
ing  background  for  college;  it  provides  a  ready 
library  at  all  times;  and  it  creates  group  discussion  and 
provides  material  for  writing. 

Sister  M.  Harriet’s  article  “Let’s  Use  the  Paper¬ 
backs”  appears  in  the  April  English  Journal. 

Grading  and  ranking  students  for  college  ap¬ 
plication  requirements  can  be  difficult,  writes  D.  R. 
Snowden,  Principal,  Yankton  High  School  in  the  April 
South  Dakota  Education  Association  Journal.  No 
standard  has  ever  been  devised  to  make  a  rank  in 
class  meaningful. 

Yankton  has  tried  a  system  for  several  years  which 
it  feels  is  fair  and  equitable  to  the  student  and  mean¬ 
ingful  to  college  entrance  authorities. 

How  it  works: 

Yankton  High  School  gives  semester  grades  for  all 
regular  subjects  and  also  those  subjects  that  are  de- 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 

Dear  Sir: 

.  .  .  I’m  sure  that  the  M.  I.  T.  study  of  Soviet 
Education  will  be  a  thorough-going  and  schol¬ 
arly  product.  I  look  forward  to  studying  it.  I  do 
have  one  reservation  based  on  your  summary. 
The  M.  I.  T.  people  seem  to  classify  the  Soviet 
“Tekhnikum”  as  a  secondary  school.  I  have  been 
classing  the  tekhnikums  as  higher  institutions. 
When  I  visited  the  U.S.S.R.  I  found  that  many 
students  in  the  tekhnikums  had  entered  after  a 
ten-year  primary-secondary  course  for  a  program 
lasting  two-and-a-half  years.  The  Soviet  objec¬ 
tive,  I  was  told,  is  to  require  that  all  students 
entering  tekhnikums  will  have  completed  the 
ten-year  program.  This  seems  clearly  to  me  to 
place  the  tekhnikums  in  the  category  of  higher 
education  rather  than  secondary.  Tm  reasonably 
sure  of  this. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

William  Benton 

Publisher,  Encyclopedia  Britannica 
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termined  to  be  of  an  extracurricular  nature.  The 
regular  subjects  are  classed  as  “solid  credits,”  and 
extracurricular  as  “nonsolid  credit.”  At  the  end  of 
the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year,  a  total  is  made 
of  all  grades  received  during  the  three-and-a-half 
years  of  school. 

All  “A”  grades  of  the  Solid  Subjects  receive  two 
points.  All  “B”  grades  receive  1.5  credits.  All  “C” 
grades  receive  1.0  points  and  all  “D”  grades  are  as¬ 
signed  0.5  points. 

All  “A”  grades  of  the  Non-Solid  Subjects  receive 
0.5  points  and  all  “B”  grades  receive  0.25  points.  No 
point  value  is  assigned  to  Non-Solid  grades  lower 
than  “B.” 

The  total  accumulated  points  earned  by  the  student 
is  then  ranked  with  the  total  accumulated  points  of 
other  students.  The  total  points  are  used  to  determine 
the  rank  and  not  the  average  points  earned. 


•  Science  Education 


Why  are  there  more  failures  in  math  than 
in  any  other  subject  area  of  the  secondary  school? 
Looking  for  an  answer,  William  E.  Kline,  Board  of 
Education,  Baltimore  County,  Md.,  suggests  investi¬ 
gating  the  nature  of  the  material  included  in  high- 
school  math  classes  in  light  of  the  grading  systems 
used  in  most  schools. 

In  most  cases,  the  teacher  of  secondary  math  has, 
as  a  result  of  the  nature  of  the  subject  he  is  teaching, 
absolute  confidence  in  his  own  ability  to  judge  the 
corrections  of  the  work  done  on  a  student’s  paper. 
With  this  confidence  the  teacher  does  not  hesitate  to 
grade  a  problem  wholly  right  or  wrong.  Teachers  of 
other  high-school  courses,  especially  English  and  his¬ 
tory,  don’t  have  this  confidence,  again  as  a  result  of 
the  nature  of  the  subjects  they  are  teaching.  They  are 
not  willing  to  give  a  grade  of  100  for  an  English 
composition  on  “the  sanity  of  Hamlet,”  or  100  for  a 
student’s  explanation  of  the  “significance  of  reciprocal 
trade  agreements.”  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  we 
find  few  teachers  who  will  give  a  student  a  “0”  for 
his  ideas  written  on  Hamlet’s  mental  state  or  recip¬ 
rocal  trade,  but  legion  are  the  math  teachers  who 
will  give  a  “0”  for  a  student’s  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  solve  the  quadratic  equation  x“  +  x  1  =  0. 

Consequently,  says  Mr.  Kline,  none  of  the  sec¬ 
ondary  departments  grade  as  extremely  as  the  math 
department. 

Mr.  Kline’s  conclusion;  The  abnormally  large  range 
in  math  grades,  which  causes  more  failures  in  math 
than  in  other  departments,  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  widespread  attitude  that  of  all  school  subjects 
math  is  the  most  difficult.  “If  we  teachers  of  math 
hope  to  change  this  attitude,  which  unfortunately  pre¬ 
vails  even  among  math  teachers  themselves,  and  for 
the  same  reason,  we  must  concentrate  first  on  the 
grades  we  give  our  students.”  The  variability  of  math 
grades  must  be  reduced— which  means  less  honors 
grades  and  less  failing  grades. 

Mr.  Kline  spoke  before  the  35th  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics, 
Philadelphia,  March  27-30. 
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adequate  education  opportunity  is  the 

only  thing  a  democratic  society  can  give  its  children— 
anything  else  becomes  charity,”  says  Jim  Cherry,  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Schools  in  DeKalb  County,  Georgia. 
To  him,  it  is  one  of  the  basic  concepts  of  the  public 
school  system.  It  is  the  only  insurance  we  can  pur¬ 
chase  for  the  free  enterprise  system  and  the  American 
way  of  life,  he  feels. 

He  began  his  career  in  education  as  a  science 
teacher  in  Douglas  High  School  in  Douglas,  Georgia, 
after  graduating  from  Georgia  Teachers  College  with 
a  B.S.  in  Education.  Later,  he  earned  his  Master’s 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  His  career  in 
the  Georgia  school  system  has  been  interrupted  only 
once— a  three-year  stint  during  World  War  II  in  the 
Navy  as  an  air  navigation  officer. 


Jim  Cherry 


After  his  discharge  from  the  Navy,  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Georgia  State  Department  of  Education 
as  one  of  eleven  area  supervisors  in  the  state.  In 
this  capacity,  he  was  called  to  DeKalb  County. 

DeKalb  County,  once  in  a  rural  and  residential 
area  bordering  on  a  large  city,  had  what  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  good  school  system.  In  1947,  however,  it 
was  suddenly  confronted  with  the  major  problems 
now  plaguing  nearly  all  school  districts.  Particularly, 
it  faced  the  problem  of  rapid  growth  without  a 
systematic  plan  of  administration.  There  were  funds 
available  from  a  bond  issue,  but  this  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  inadequate  and  confused  planning  for  the 
school  building  program.  Aroused  citizens  sought  to 
remedy  the  situation  and  the  inevitable  consequence 
was  political  confusion. 

At  this  point,  the  Board  of  Education,  looking  for 
a  professional  consultant,  brought  Jim  Cherry  into  the 
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DeKalb  system  to  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity.  Con¬ 
sequently,  his  name  was  placed  before  the  people  as 
a  candidate  for  the  then  elective  office  of  superin¬ 
tendent.  His  competence  was  so  generally  recognized 
in  the  short  time  that  he  had  been  in  DeKalb  that 
he  was  elected  as  superintendent  without  opposition, 
despite  conflicts  of  still-existing  political  factions.  He 
began  his  first  term  as  superintendent  in  January  1949. 

Reorganizing  the  DeKalb  Sgstem 

His  campaign  for  improvement  of  the  schools  began 
with  foresighted  and  long-term  planning.  He  found 
that  the  need  existed  for  more  uniform  policies  gov¬ 
erning  employment,  teacher  qualifications,  salary 
schedules,  purchases,  maintenance  and  work  sched¬ 
ules  as  well  as  improvement  of  the  curriculum. 

Jim  Cherry  maintains  that  every  parent  wants 
quality  education  for  his  children  and  given  an  op¬ 
portunity  will  support  it.  Working  on  this  theory,  he 
went  to  the  PTA,  other  groups,  in  the  county  and 
obtained  their  support.  He  conferred  with  principals, 
teachers  and  parents  to  restore  harmony  and  buUd  a 
working  arrangement  for  the  betterment  of  the  school 
system. 

Citizens  of  DeKalb  County  have  upheld  his  belief 
in  quality  education  by  voting  a  total  of  $17,475,000 
in  bonds  for  a  continuous  school  building  program 
since  1947.  The  most  pressing  need  was  to  house  the 
children.  In  1947,  there  were  only  176  standard  class¬ 
rooms  in  DeKalb  County.  Since  then,  23  new  schools 
have  been  built,  ten  more  are  under  construction.  At 
the  present  time,  a  $12  million  building  program  is 
underway  for  the  construction  of  750  more  classrooms 
by  1959. 

DeKalb* 8  Modernized  Program 

Jim  Cherry’s  administration  has  been  responsible 
for  many  changes.  Prior  to  1949,  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  was  elected  by  the  grand  jury  with  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  elected  by  a  popular  vote.  A  local 
amendment,  passed  in  1949,  provides  for  a  Board  of 
Education  elected  by  the  people  in  the  respective 
school  districts’  electoral  districts  with  the  power  to 
appoint  a  superintendent. 

During  his  administration,  Jim  Cherry  has  placed 
the  responsibility  for  the  operation  of  the  school 
system  in  five  Divisions  of  Administration:  Division 
of  Budgeting  and  Accounting,  Division  of  Personnel, 
Division  of  Instruction,  Division  of  Transportation 
and  Attendance  and  the  Division  of  Maintenance  and 
Equipment.  Uniform  polieies  governing  the  operation 
of  all  Divisions  have  been  adopted. 

The  DeKalb  school  system  has  a  salary  schedule  for 
professional  personnel  based  on  professional  certifica¬ 
tion,  training  and  experience.  A  group  insurance  pro¬ 
vides  for  life  insurance,  accident  insurance,  disability 
benefits  and  hospitalization  for  DeKalb  school  per¬ 
sonnel.  The  Board  of  Education  pays  a  portion  of  the 
annual  premium  for  each  insured  person.  The  pKjlicies 
of  the  Board  provide  an  annual  sick  leave  for  teachers, 
and  Social  Security  was  provided  for  DeKalb  teachers, 
effective  September  1,  1956.  All  other  personnel  were 
covered  by  Social  Security,  effective  in  1954.  These 
benefits,  together  with  the  provisions  of  the  Teachers’ 


Retirement  System  of  Georgia,  give  DeKalb  County 
teachers  an  outstanding  welfare  program. 

The  in^Service  Program 

Jim  Cherry  states  that  “the  teacher  shortage  cannot 
be  measured  in  numbers  only.  It  must  be  measured 
in  terms  of  job  competencies.”  The  professional  stand¬ 
ards  in  the  DeKalb  system  are  high  and  no  contract  is 
offered  to  a  teacher  who  does  not  meet  these  stand¬ 
ards.  Through  a  continuous  on-the-job  study  program, 
the  teachers  upgrade  their  own  skills  as  well  as  the 
total  program  of  instruction. 

It  is  Jim  Cherry’s  belief  that  every  child  in  the 
public  schools  should  be  accorded  the  same  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  privileges  regardless  of  economic  or 
cultural  background  and  irrespective  of  political  boun¬ 
daries.  Every  child  is  entitled  to  equal  participation  in 
all  aspects  of  the  school  program  to  the  extent  that 
his  mental  and  physical  abilities  will  allow.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence,  DeKalb  provides  for  exceptional  children 
in  the  following  way:  a  school  psychologist,  speech 
therapists,  home  and  hospital  instruction  for  the 
physically  handicapped.  In  cooperation  with  other  or¬ 
ganizations,  teachers  are  provided  in  a  school  for 
cerebral  palsy  victims,  for  the  visually  handicapped 
and  for  extreme  speech  problems.  Special  classes  are 
also  provided  in  a  home  for  unwed  mothers. 

Jim  Cherry  has  worked  consistently  for  adequate 
school  financing  on  an  equitable  basis  at  the  state 
and  local  levels.  He  was  active  in  the  struggle  to  enact 
the  Minimum  Foundation  Program  of  Education  law, 
which  was  proposed  in  1949  for  a  basic  education 
opportunity  for  all  Georgia  children.  He  has  advo¬ 
cated  adequate  local  financial  support  for  the  schools. 
Through  his  leadership  a  uniform  tax  rate  was  set 
up  for  the  entire  county  for  school  operating  purposes. 
Prior  to  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  tax  rate  by 
the  Board  of  Education  each  school  district  levied 
taxes  independently. 

A  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  in  conferring  with 
a  selected  group  of  professional  advisers  is  now  evalu¬ 
ating  present  school  conditions  in  DeKalb,  with  the 
opportunity  to  make  recommendations  for  changes  in 
any  phase  of  the  school  program.  The  purpose  of  this 
study  is  to  set  the  aims  and  philosophy  for  DeKalb 
schools  for  the  next  ten-year  period. 

One  of  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  Jim  Cherry 
is  his  optimism.  He  is  dedicated  to  children  and  their 
role  in  the  American  way  of  life.  With  his  idealism, 
he  has  a  hardheaded  business  acumen  and  drive  that 
have  a  way  of  changing  his  idealistic  dreams  into 
reality.  Born  on  a  farm  in  Calhoun  County,  Georgia, 
where  he  spent  his  boyhood  days,  he  learned  early  to 
assume  responsibility.  His  first  teaching  was  in  the 
small  towns  of  south  Georgia,  and  it  may  be  said 
truthfully  that  he  knows  the  school  situation  through¬ 
out  the  state.  This  has  enabled  him  to  deal  directly 
and  realistically  with  the  quickening  tempo  of  the 
modem  educational  crisis. 

In  June  1939,  Jim  Cherry  married  Virginia  Brown 
of  Sandersville,  Georgia.  They  now  have  four  chil¬ 
dren:  Lynn,  who  is  in  high  school;  Jim,  Jr.,  and 
Vicki,  both  of  whom  are  in  elementary  school,  and 
Sally  who  is  under  sehool  age. 
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•  Guidance 


Many  children  would  not  reach  Juvenile 

Court  “if  teachers  were  more  aware  and  interested 
in  their  problems,”  Juvenile  Court  Judge  Edith  H. 
Cockrill,  Washington,  told  the  School  Law  Confer¬ 
ence  of  the  National  Organization  on  Legal  Problems 
in  Education  in  Washington  recently.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  juvenile  delinquency  cases,  she  said,  “there 
is  evidence  of  failure  on  the  part  of  our  schools  to 
discern,  diagnose  or  deal  adequately  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  children  until  they  reach  an  eruptive  stage.” 

The  blame  for  this,  she  pointed  out,  does  not  nec¬ 
essarily  lie  with  the  schools  but  “more  often  rests 
with  the  public”  for  failing  to  provide  adequate  funds 
for  properly  trained  teachers  and  resources. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Job  Getting  Guidance  for  Young  People,  by  Russell  ].  Forn- 
walt.  Vocational  Counselor,  Big  Brother  Movement,  33  Union 
Square  West,  N.  Y.  3.  Paper.  5pp.  lOc  (Tips  for  the  .student 
looking  for  his  first  job.  Show  how  to  use  resources,  fill  out 
application  blanks,  personal  interviews,  how  to  get  along  on 
first  job,  other  pertinent  information.) 


•  VocatianaUIndustrial 


The  I.  Q.  of  students  in  trade  schools  in  New 

York  City  is  at  an  all-time  low,  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Education  has  announced.  While  the  average 
pupil  entering  high  school  is  rated  as  having  an  I.  Q. 
of  100,  those  beginning  vocational  school  averaged  ^ 
last  fall.  Five  years  ago,  the  median  was  85.3.  There 
have  been  similar  declines  in  the  levels  for  reading 
and  arithmetic. 

The  chief  reason  for  these  low  averages,  the  Board 
of  Education  officials  report,  is  the  use  of  vocational 
schools  as  dumping  grounds  for  the  academic  divi¬ 
sion.  Pupils  who  cannot  adjust  to  academic  programs 
are  shunted  to  vocational  schools. 

Teachers  in  vocational  schools  complain  that  they 
cannot  do  an  adequate  job  and  have  become  school- 
time  baby  sitters.  As  a  result,  teacher  morale  is  low 
and  the  substitute  rate  is  high. 

Few  good  pupils  are  sent  to  the  vocational  schools 
apparently  because  guidance  counselors  will  suggest 
to  the  individual  pupil  that  he  is  bright  enough  to 
take  academic  studies.  This  leaves  the  vocational 
school  with  many  pupils  who  are  below  average 
ability,  or  are  maladjusted. 


•  Student  Activitieg 


In  planning  a  field  trip  or  an  excursion  for  your 
class  or  field  group,  to  what  extent  is  your  school 
liable  for  accidents  that  happen  to  students?  Who 
is  liable  for  student  accidents  on  school-sponsored 
trips?  asks  Leonard  A.  Szudy,  Principal,  Central  High 
School  in  West  Allis,  Wisconsin. 

The  courts  are  in  general  agreement  that  negligence 
results  when  one  fails  to  act  as  an  ordinarily  prudent 


person  would  in  the  same  or  similar  circumstances. 
Thus,  if  a  teacher  is  careful  to  use  this  same  degree 
of  care  in  planning  and  conducting  a  field  trip,  he 
will  not  be  liable  for  any  damages  resulting  from 
possible  injury  to  a  student  while  participating  in 
this  activity.  This  is  the  criterion  that  the  courts  have 
generally  used  in  the  past. 

However,  Mr.  Szudy  points  out,  in  planning  your 
next  field  trip  stay  out  of  court  by  following  these 
precautions: 

—  Check  your  state  codes  in  regard  to  field  trips 
for  delegation  of  responsibility. 

—  Check  your  school-district  policy  regarding  the 
use  of  field  trips  as  an  instructional  device. 

—  Get  written  approval  from  your  school  adminis¬ 
trator  permitting  you  to  take  a  group  on  a  field 
trip. 

—  Check  the  school-district  policy  for  student  acci¬ 
dent  insurance.  Do  you  need  a  special  personal 
liability  insurance  policy  yourself? 

Mr.  Szudy  s  article  “Legal  Implications  in  School  Field 
Trips,”  appeared  in  the  April  Clearing  House. 


•  The  Learner 


Docs  a  child  learn  in  kindergarten?  Yes, 
says  a  new  basic  pamphlet  on  kindergartens.  A  good 
kindergarten  helps  a  child  to  get  along  with  other 
children,  use  materials  dexterously,  express  himself 
confidently,  listen  intelligently  and  follow  directions. 
It  teaches  him  health  and  safety  habits— it  introduces 
him  to  school  life. 

Kindergarten  experience  gives  the  child  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  fully  at  his  own  stage  of  growth,  and 
so  lays  a  sound  foundation  for  the  years  ahead.  Teach¬ 
ers,  as  well  as  others,  have  observed  that  children  who 
have  gone  to  kindergarten  do  better  in  the  grades. 
They  have  a  head  start. 

In  kindergarten,  children  look  at  pictures,  handle 
books.  They  learn  to  recognize  their  names,  and 
through  labels  on  materials,  begin  to  identify  names 
of  objects  and  thus  become  familiar  with  symbols.  By 
taking  part  in  discussions  and  conversations  their 
vocabularies  are  widened.  These  language  experiences 
build  a  background  for  reading. 

Many  activities  in  kindergarten,  such  as  handling 
crayons,  pencils,  paint,  other  work  materials,  help 
children  to  develop  and  coordinate  the  smaller  mus¬ 
cles  and  later  give  them  confidence  and  control  to 
begin  printing  and  writing. 

About  Kindergartens  is  published  by  the  National 
Kindergarten  Association,  8  West  40th  St.,  N.  Y.  18. 
Single  copies  free.  (Pamphlet  answers  all  questions 
parents  might  ask  about  kindergarten  values.) 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Proof  of  the  Pudding:  What  Children  Read,  by  Phyllis 
Fenner.  John  Day  Co.,  62  West  45  St.,  N.  Y.  36.  246pp. 
$3.95.  (Why  don’t  our  children  read?  Miss  Fenner  says  they  do. 
A  childrens  librarian  for  32  years,  she  has  written  this  book  to 
tell  parents,  classroom  teachers  what  children  like  to  read, 
how  they  can  be  encouraged  to  read  more.  Recommends  hun¬ 
dreds  of  specific  books  for  various  groups  and  types  of 
readers.) 
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•  Audio-Visual 


ETV  represients  a  wouderful  opportunity 

for  experimentation,  with  new  approaches  to  program¬ 
ing  for  children,  Dr.  J.  Richard  Suchman,  University 
of  Illinois,  pointed  out  at  the  biennial  meeting  of  the 
Society  for  Research  in  Child  Development  at  the 
State  University  of  Iowa. 

“Educators  and  psychologists  have  some  hunches 
about  the  kinds  of  TV  ej^erience  that  would  have 
positive  value  to  children,’*  he  said.  But  it  is  never 
certain  that  a  hunch  can  be  translated  feasibly  into  a 
program  that  will  achieve  the  desired  effect.  Only 
experimentation  will  give  the  answer. 

Dr.  Suchman  suggested  that  many  opinions  about 
effects  of  TV  on  children  are  based  on  guess  or  on  re¬ 
search  that  may  leave  much  to  be  desired.  “The 
urgency  for  research  stems  partly  from  the  pervasive¬ 
ness  of  the  medium,  partly  from  inherent  dangers  of 
unguided  commercial  control,  and  partly  from  indica¬ 
tions  of  clinical  findings  and  the  casual  observations 
of  many  that  watching  TV  is  having  some  undesirable 
effects  on  some  children.” 

Program  development,  Dr.  Suchman  concluded,  also 
needs  attention,  particularly  if  it  is  to  be  in  keeping 
with  accepted  principles  of  child  development  and 
education.  “’The  stimulation  of  creative  thinking  and 
the  fostering  of  mental  health  stand  out  as  two  di¬ 
rections  of  growth  for  TV  that  remain  untested.” 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


Proper  attitudes  toward  fitness  must  carry 
over  from  school  into  adult  life,  if  fitness  is  to  be  a 
meaningful  part  of  the  educational  experience,  sug¬ 
gests  Abel  A.  Hanson,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University.  One  of  the  difficulties  appears  to  be  that 
we  have  not  developed  a  proper  view  of  the  scope  of 
a  program  of  fitness. 

Since  we  are  not  sure  where  fitness  begins  and 
ends,  nor  even  what  fitness  is,  we  don’t  know  how  to 
evaluate  a  program  of  fitness.  If  we  recognize  that 
every  human  being  lives  as  a  total  organism  all  of 
the  time,  fitness  can  only  mean  “total  fitness.”  This 
includes  not  only  physical  fitness,  but  psychological, 
emotional  and  social  fitness  as  well.  These  are  all 
interrelated  in  very  complex  ways.  Any  program  which 
persists  in  trying  to  separate  one  kind  of  fitness  from 
another  probably  does  damage  to  all,  Mr.  Hanson 
pKJints  out. 

It  is  impossible  to  put  into  operation  a  program  of 
physical  fitness  without  becoming  involved  in  the 
problem  of  total  fitness.  'The  schools,  Mr.  Hanson  em¬ 
phasizes,  actually  have  control  over  and  direction  of 
but  a  fraction  of  the  formal  programs  of  physical 
activity  within  the  community— witness  the  Little 
League,  the  Boys’  Clubs,  Scouts,  departments  of 
recreation,  among  others. 

Consequently,  the  problem  of  fitness  is  community¬ 
wide  in  scope.  Within  the  relatively  limited  area  of 
physical  fitness,  some  sort  of  community-wide  ap- 
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proach  to  the  problem  is  indicated.  It  may  well  be 
that  the  schools  have  a  responsibility  for  leadership 
and  coordination  of  community  programs  aimed  at 
achieving  the  fitness  of  youth. 

A  segmented  approach  to  education,  such  as  trying 
to  separate  physical  fitness  from  total  fitness,  is  de¬ 
structive  of  the  very  attitudes  toward  fitness  that 
schools  are  trying  to  foster. 

Physical  fitness,  Mr.  Hanson  concludes,  can  and 
must  be  placed  in  a  setting  of  total  fitness.  The  re¬ 
sources  of  the  community  must  be  examined,  mar¬ 
shaled  and  organized  to  achieve  higher  levels  of  total 
fitness  for  youth— and  the  schools  must  assume  the 
leadership  in  establishing,  organizing  and  coordinating 
these  programs. 

Mr.  Hanson  spoke  before  the  Conference  of  the 
Eastern  States  Association  of  Health,  Physical  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Recreation  on  April  10th,  New  York  City. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Physical  Growth  of  Children:  An  Appraisal  of  Studies, 
1950-1955,  by  Wilton  Marion  Krogman.  Child  Development 
Publications,  Society  for  Research  in  Child  Development,  Pur¬ 
due  Univer^ty,  Lafayette,  Ind.  9Ipp.  Charts,  diagrams.  Apply. 
(Presents  three  objectives:  salient  data,  largely  via  tables, 
graphs,  figures;  evaluatwn  and  critique  of  trends  and  goals;  and 
the  selection  of  a  representative  working  bibliography.) 


•  Higher  Education 


Students  of  the  future  must  assume  a  larger 
share  of  the  responsibility  for  their  own  education. 
Dr.  William  E.  Stevenson,  President  of  Oberlin  Col¬ 
lege,  predicted  recently  in  a  speech  at  Oberlin.  He 
cited  as  the  reason  the  fact  that  there  aren’t  enough 
teachers  to  go  around. 

American  colleges  and  universities  will  need  an 
additional  half-million  instructors  by  1970  to  maintain 
present  educational  patterns.  In  the  same  period, 
schools  will  graduate  135,000  doctors  of  philosophy, 
of  whom  only  a  portion  will  remain  in  the  teaching 
field. 

Efforts  of  American  colleges  to  cope  with  this 
situation  will  include.  Dr.  Stevenson  says: 

—  A  greater  sense  of  responsibility  by  students  for 
their  education. 

—  Revision  of  curriculums  to  eliminate  nonessential 
courses  and  to  avoid  duplication. 

—  Greater  use  of  graduate  students  and  other  non¬ 
professional  assistants. 

—  Use  of  mechanical  and  electronic  devices  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  influence  of  superior  teachers  or  to  re¬ 
duce  the  demand  on  their  time.  'This  includes 
ETV  and  mechanical  grading  equipment. 

—  Study  of  class  size  in  relation  to  learning  ability. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

How  to  Pay  for  That  College  Education  and  Find  the  Most 
Suitable  College,  by  George  Adams.  Harian  Publications, 
Greerdawn,  N.  Y.  2^pp.  Charts,  tables.  $2.50.  (A  practical 
handbook  for  parents  on  how  to  assure  children  of  a  college 
education;  the  hundreds  of  scholarship  opportunities;  how  to 
work  one’s  way  through  college;  other  valuable  tips.) 
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•  Panorama 


England  Dr.  Edith  Summerskill,  physician  and 
Laborite  legislator,  has  charged  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  that  people  are  being  harmed  by  minute  doses 
of  radiation  given  off  by  TV  sets.  Health  Minister 
Dennis  Vosper  replied  tliat  a  panel  of  experts  re¬ 
ported  TV  sets  do  not  constitute  a  personal  or  signifi¬ 
cant  genetic  hazard.  Dr.  Summerskill  retorted:  “Peo¬ 
ple  are  receiving  minute  doses  every  day  ...  I  say  it 
is  wrong  to  allow  innocent  and  ignorant  people  to 
suffer  in  this  way.  These  people  include  expectant 
mothers  and  small  children.”  A  spokesman  for  the 
A.M.A.  gave  the  American  point  of  view:  “I  don’t 
know  anything  about  the  British  sets,  but  if  they  give 
off  any  significant  radiation  they  must  be  different 
from  the  American  ones.” 

Washington  D.  C,  Senator  Spessard  L.  Holland 
(D-Fla.)  recently  received  an  irate  note  from  two 
constituents:  “A  neighbor  of  ours  is  a  strip-tease 
dancer,”  the  school  teachers  wrote.  “She  is  allowed 
to  deduct  as  ‘necessary  business  expenses’  the  cost  of 
her  false  eyelashes  and  G-strings,  while  school  teach¬ 
ers  can’t  deduct  the  cost  of  required  summer  school 
work.” 

Maryland  The  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  may  soon 
assign  Wave  officers  with  advanced  degrees  to  its 
staff,  in  order  to  help  fill  a  shortage  of  instructors  for 
the  3569  midshipmen.  The  Academy  has  475  pro¬ 
fessors  and  instructors,  including  189  civilians.  It  is 
authorized  to  have  196  civilian  instructors,  but  some 
have  resigned,  lured  by  the  large  salaries  offered  in 
industry.  There  have  been  virtually  no  applications 
from  qualified  teachers. 

michigan  Butcher  Jack  Russell  saw  a  pistol  in 
math  teacher  James  Fletcher’s  pocket  when  he  stopped 
in  his  shop  in  Utica,  a  suburb  of  Detroit.  A  patrolman 
nabbed  Fletcher  when  the  teacher’s  car  stalled  in 
traffic.  “Come  out  with  your  hands  up— and  no  funny 
business,”  ordered  the  patrolman.  Searching  Mr. 
Fletcher,  the  patrolman  found  the  gun— a  water 
pistol.  “I  have  a  dozen  like  them  at  home,”  the  math 
teacher  explained.  “I’ve  been  confiscating  them  from 
my  students.” 

•  Dr.  John  Ryder,  Dean  of  Engineering  at  Michigan 
State  University,  is  quoted  as  saying  that  tomorrow’s 
engineer  must  really  be  progressive:  “He  must  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  a  deviee  works  it  is  already  obsolete.” 

Ohio  'The  Ohio  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  giving 
juvenile  judges  new  powers  to  force  cooperation  from 
parents  in  dealing  with  delinquent  children.  Teeth 
in  the  law:  Parents  of  a  child  who  committed  one 
act  of  delinquency  could  be  ordered  by  the  court 
to  keep  the  child  under  reasonable  parental  authority 
and  control.  If  the  child  should  commit  another  act  of 
delinquency,  the  parent  could  be  hauled  up  on  a  con¬ 
tempt  of  court  charge.  The  court  would  also  be  em¬ 
powered  to  require  parents  to  post  a  $500  bond  as  a 
guarantee  that  the  child  would  behave— violation  of 
the  probation  would  result  in  forfeiture  of  the  bond. 


IVetr  Classroom 
UMaterial 


All  Ages  Will  Enjoy  .  .  .  Singing 
Dances,  by  David  S.  McIntosh.  Folk  games  and 
dances,  many  never  before  printed,  adapted  for 
modern  use.  Dance  formations,  actions,  figures 
are  amply  described,  arranged  by  type  of  forma¬ 
tion.  Suggested  age  level  for  each  game  and 
dance  is  indicated  in  special  index.  From  Asso¬ 
ciation  Press,  291  Broadway,  N.  Y.  7.  110pp.  Musi¬ 
cal  arrangements.  $3.00. 

The  Westward  Expansion  of  the  U.  S.  .  .  .  is 
vividly  recaptured  in  these  two  10"  LP  records. 
Frontier  Ballads,  Vols.  1  and  2.  Sung  by  Pete 
Seeger,  accompanied  by  a  5-string  banjo,  these 
records  have  superb  surfaces,  give  wide  selection 
of  songs  of  the  American  frontier.  Cover  Immi¬ 
grant,  Trek  and  Settler  ballads.  Recommended. 
From  Folkwav  Records,  117  West  46th  St.,  N,  Y. 
36.  Each  10"  33  1/3  RPM,  LP  record:  $4.25. 

Children  Four  to  Eight  .  .  .  will  be  entertained 
by  Lady  Bus,  Lady  Bug!  written  and  illustrated 
by  Robert  Klaus.  Explains  how  Lady  Bug  led  a 
volunteer  fire  department  to  save  her  home  and 
children.  Endearing  illustrations.  From  Harper  & 
Bros.,  49  East  33  St.,  N.  Y.  16.  $1.75. 

All  Kinds  of  Free  Classroom  Material  .  .  . 
are  listed  in  1001  Valuable  Things  Free,  by  Mort 
Weisinger.  This  is  the  new  (second)  edition  of 
the  highly  popular  directory  of  giveaway  items 
from  manufacturers,  societies  and  the  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Covers  every  interest  under  the  sun.  Full 
of  teaching  ideas,  tips.  From  Bantam  Books,  25 
West  45  St.,  N.  Y.  36.  122pp.  25c. 

Free  Loan  Films  .  .  .  covering  such  subjects  as 
“Air  Adventure  to  Europe,”  “Flight  Into  Time,” 
“Iron  Ponies”  (electric  trains),  many  others  may 
be  borrowed  from  Institute  of  Visual  Training, 
40  East  49th  St.,  N.  Y.  17.  Write  for  list. 

School  Camera  Clubs  Will  Use  .  .  .  Guide  to 
Photographing  Sports,  by  Mark  Kaufman.  Author 
photographs  for  “Life”  and  “Sports  Illustrated.” 
Manual  treats  every  phase  of  sports  photography 
from  equipment,  anticipating  action,  posed  shots, 
picture  stories  to  choosing  locations  from  which  to 
photograph.  Many  superb  sports  pictures  from 
the  author’s  prize-winning  work.  From  Green¬ 
berg,  201  East  57  St.,  N.  Y.  22.  125pp.  Ulus.  $1.95. 

Free  Travel  Posters  ...  to  brighten  your  class¬ 
room  may  be  obtained  from  the  following  agencies: 
German  Tourist  Information  Service,  5()()  Fifth 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  36. 

Sabena  Belgian  Airlines,  422  Madison  Ave., 
N.  Y.  17. 

British  Travel  Center,  336  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17. 

Danish  National  Travel  Office,  588  Fifth  Ave., 
N.  Y.  17. 

Canadian  National  Railways,  105  W.  Adams  St., 
Chicago,  III. 

Air  France,  683  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22. 

Biology  Classes  .  .  .  working  with  microscopes 
will  find  Experiments  with  a  Microscope,  by  Nel¬ 
son  F.  Beeler  and  Franklyn  M.  Branley,  an  in¬ 
valuable  aid.  Tells  simply  how  to  use  microscope, 
prepare  slides,  take  pictures  of  specimens,  as  well 
as  how  to  keep  records  of  experiments.  Many  dia¬ 
grams,  illustrations.  From  Thomas  Y.  Crowell,  432 
Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  16.  154pp.  Ulus.  $2.75. 
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